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Introduction 



This review draws together work published by the Learning and Skills Development 
Agency (LSDA) over the last six years or so on vocational skills and economic 
development issues. It has been prepared as part of an LSDA collection of papers — 

A basis for skills - and can be read as part of that collection or on its own. 

It is useful to draw together LSDA’s work on vocational skills and learning for economic 
development to take stock of what is known and so that existing work can be built upon. 
The government’s skills strategy is due to be published imminently, making this overview 
of analysis, research and developmental work particularly timely. 

Scope of the review 

The review covers the main publications by LSDA since 1997 on aspects of vocational 
skills policy and practice, employer needs and economic development. 

Its primary purpose is to identify key messages and useful sources of further reading on 
a range of skills and economic development topics. A note of caution, however: some of 
the publications cited contain case studies, contact information or advice on funding 
sources that may have been superseded or have changed in the case of less recent 
publications. Where readers follow up references cited in this review and wish to check 
whether case study or contact information is still current, they should contact Maria 
Hughes at LSDA for more information on 020 7207 91 18 or mhughes@LSDA.org.uk 

Background and context 

This review considers the work undertaken by LSDA and FEDA, as LSDA was known 
before 2000. With the name change came an important change in focus. Prior to 2000, 
FEDA concentrated on examining and helping to develop the work of FE colleges; since 
then, the focus has extended to all providers in the post-16 sector. This report reflects 
the broadening of LSDA’s frame of reference over time. Note: all references to LSDA’s 
work in this review include work previously undertaken by FEDA. 

LSDA, and formerly FEDA, produces a range of outputs: 

■ good practice guides 

■ research reports 

■ information packs 

■ commentary papers on policy proposals and developments 

■ advice on policy development and implementation. 

Evidence and information from the full range of outputs have been considered here. 



What the review offers 



The review offers: 

■ an overview of the main messages arising from LSDA’s work on economic and skills 
development issues, overall and in relation to each topic 

■ a description of the main findings, evidence and development proposals emerging on 
each topic, with a list of the main LSDA sources consulted. The types of publication 
considered under each topic are identified 

■ a detailed, referenced bibliography for the FEDA/LSDA research examined as part of 
this review. 

Different types of publications have different purposes and intended audiences and so 
contain different types of information. Some strategic policy-oriented publications have 
been aimed at national policy-makers, whereas other practice-oriented documents have 
been aimed at staff and managers in learning providers. On many topics, LSDA has 
developed policy and practice-oriented proposals. Different types of publications are 
distinguished within each topic. 

Organisation of the review 

Material from the source publications has been organised under 1 1 specific, but 
overlapping, topics: 

■ A: the contribution of further education to economic development 

■ B: developing the strategic policy framework 

■ C: meeting employer needs 

■ D: meeting employee needs 

■ E: the content of vocational learning programmes 

■ F: assessment and qualifications 

■ G: teaching and learning issues 

■ H: delivery of vocational learning 

■ I: quality improvement 

■ J: partnerships - the provider/employer interface 

■ K: partnerships - the role of other organisations. 

The review has been organised to help readers identify key areas of interest for further 
reading. However, the categorisation of the source material is subjective; much of the 
material fits into more than one category. To help the reader, the last paragraph in each 
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of the topic overviews indicates where additional, related material may be found on other 
topics. 

Structure of each topic 

Each section of the review follows a similar format: 

“ a brief overview of LSDA’s work on the topic, explaining the purpose and types of 
publications that exist and identifying the key publications 

° a summary of key messages emerging from LSDA’s work 

■ a survey of the issues raised in the work 

° identification of developmental approaches, strategies and sources of practical 
advice by LSDA. 
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LSDA support for skills: overall messages 



A: the contribution of further education to economic development 

FE colleges make a major contribution on a range of economic development fronts: as 
stakeholders: as service providers; and as strategic partners. However, colleges are 
often overlooked in the debate about skills strategies and economic development and 
there is a belief that colleges could do more, particularly in relation to positioning 
themselves as leading-edge human resource (HR) developers. 

B: developing the strategic policy framework 

Developing a skilled and educated workforce able to respond to changing economic 
demands is the most important factor in securing economic competitiveness, but this 
priority, and the important role of FE sector could play in meeting it, has been least 
clearly articulated through specific initiatives aimed at education and training providers. 

A strategy for workforce development must start from the perspective of business 
solutions for employers and access to life chances for employees. It must distinguish 
between different types of employers and workforces. It must also combine strategies to 
widen participation and combat social exclusion with strategies to develop skills and high 
standards of achievement, as these issues are closely connected. 

The government’s role should be more strategic than tactical. The government should 
set the framework for others to provide the detail. Policy development and strategies for 
implementation should be developed simultaneously. There is a limit to the extent to 
which strategy and practice can be determined through the intervention of government. 

C: meeting the needs of employers 

The primary focus of any skills or workforce development strategy should be helping 
businesses achieve their business objectives. Needs will change, often quite quickly, 
and priorities must be re-assessed regularly to ensure that they are still appropriate. It 
will also be important to build on what employers already do, particularly to build on 
informal learning which makes up a significant part of the learning within firms. 
Differences in employer type, size, sector and aspiration need to be taken into account 
when providing support. 

Few government education and training initiatives have had a significant impact on small 
and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). Given the increasing importance of SMEs to the 
economy, this balance needs to be redressed. More creative approaches might be 
necessary for very small and micro-businesses for which the Small Business Service, or 
any government related support service, might not be the first port of call. 
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D: meeting the needs of employees 



The extent to which the education and training system actively encourages individuals to 
take control of their learning or to be influential customers is relatively limited. The State 
still largely prescribes qualifications and decides what can be funded at public expense. 
Greater flexibility and customisation are required to ensure that qualifications keep pace 
with demands for new skills for both 16-19 foundation training and continuing 
professional development (CPD). 

Ways need to be found of engaging those for whom employers might not be the most 
effective avenue of engagement: part-time and casual workers; self-employed and 
freelance workers; as well as unemployed, early retired and older workers. Measures 
also need to be taken to promote the recruitment of non-traditional entrants by training 
providers responsible for sectors where ethnic minority groups have been traditionally 
under-represented, such as construction and engineering. 

Much also needs to be done to help people with learning difficulties and/or disabilities 
achieve parity in terms of opportunities to gain employment. Opportunities for people 
with learning difficulties and disabilities to achieve accreditation are not matched by 
opportunities for progression into employment. 

Regarding adult learning more generally, the workplace represents a huge, under- 
exploited opportunity to bring more people into learning, particularly those with fewer 
skills. 

E: the content of vocational learning programmes 

A new set of generic vocational skills is required in addition to changes in specialist 
vocational skills to support the development of the future economy. It needs to provide 
for increased productivity, to deal with new technology and new skills, to show how to 
exploit new technology and knowledge, and provide training for innovation, evolution and 
changing know-how. 

The challenge for education and training planners and providers is also to stimulate the 
demand for learning and to develop a responsive delivery system that lays down the 
broad foundations of learning and also secures rapid and efficient updating to meet new 
demands. 

A training experience needs to be developed that is sufficiently broad-based to embrace 
the academic as well as the vocational. National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs) alone 
do not provide a sound foundation for people entering the workforce for the first time or 
at a formative stage in their career and are not a sufficiently robust basis for initial 
vocational training. Modern Apprenticeships could bring the UK closer to its European 
Union partners in the proportions of young people qualified to Level 3, but there are 
inherent problems in their design, which make delivery difficult, and participation and 
achievement remain low. The absence of an alternative route to vocational qualifications 
through FE colleges is a cause for concern. 

Customers, whether individual learners, employers or communities, should be influential 
in shaping the education and training supported by public funds. 
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F: qualifications and assessment 



If publicly funded qualifications do not keep pace with demands for new skills and 
increasingly important employment contexts, such as small businesses, there is a 
danger that they will become irrelevant for both 16-19 foundation training and continuing 
professional development. 

An additional important barrier to more responsive provision has been the emphasis on 
a set menu of qualification outcomes and the achievement of whole qualifications as the 
main indicator of success. 

Without a unitised qualifications system, it is unlikely that qualifications can be rapidly 
updated. A unitised approach that allows mix and match within an overarching 
framework is required. It is the components of qualifications that should be categorised, 
not the qualifications themselves. 

G: teaching and learning issues 

The concept of training as opposed to education deserves fresh attention. It has become 
too narrowly defined through the introduction of competence-based models of skills 
acquisition. There is a need to develop a theoretical base from which to improve the 
pedagogy of work-based learning. 

The development of some of these new skills will challenge conventional approaches to 
learning and assessment. Teaching and learning delivery methods may need to be 
adapted for small firms. 

Colleges should capitalise on the opportunities for the development and practice of skills 
in a realistic but controlled environment, rather than apologising for the lack of real 
workplace assessment. There is a role for both on- and off-the-job learning through 
NVQs and other vocational qualifications. 

Explicit partnership arrangements between schools, colleges, training providers and 
industry would improve practices and strategies for delivering vocational education and 
training. 

H: the delivery of vocational learning 

The current provider infrastructure might not be adequate to delivering off-the-job 
training in the range of occupational areas required. If off-the-job learning is delivered 
through classroom-based learning, unrelated to workplace experience, there is a danger 
that these young people will find vocational options unattractive. Features that confer 
‘vocational authenticity’ to training and often contribute to maintaining enthusiasm and 
commitment to learning are important. There is a need to build the capacity of work- 
based providers and to develop new ways of delivering learning in the workplace 

Ways of reducing the costs of training for small firms need to be found. Also, where 
possible, training needs to be taken out to small firms rather than based in colleges. 
Personal contact is a vital component of promoting learning in small firms. Colleges 
need to consider how to resource this. 
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1: quality improvement 



Regular and systematic updating of the pedagogic and specialist skills of teachers and 
trainers is needed to ensure that they are able to deliver effectively the knowledge and 
skills required to support economic competitiveness. 

However, there has been little sustained and systematic development of staff in the 
work-based sector and the range of programmes available for young people may not be 
meeting the needs of all learners in work-based learning. Individual staff in FE colleges 
keep themselves up to date in a variety of ways, but there is no coherent approach to 
updating vocational staff across the sector. 

Colleges that have succeeded in forging relationships with local firms have been those 
that have invested in extensive staff development programmes. 

J: the provider/employer interface 

Getting employers involved in learning is challenging. Employers will want to be 
convinced, not only that they have the capacity to provide appropriate learning support 
to learners, but also that there are sound commercial arguments for investing time in 
learning activities. 

Training providers can face a variety of problems, from a lack of commitment to learning 
on the part of some employers, to concerns about the difficulties, for both tutors and 
workplace supervisors, of coping with learners who may need substantial support. These 
difficulties may be more pronounced when training providers are attempting to find work- 
based learning opportunities for ‘harder to help’ learners. 

Providers need to be involved in many other support activities to engage employers in 
learning. These include relationship marketing, awareness-raising, providing information 
and general involvement in the everyday life of the business community. There is a need 
for more specialist support, such as specific identification of training needs, research and 
technical support to develop new products or new working practices. 

Brokers can play a key role. Employers are more likely to be receptive to brokers who 
can promote the goals of higher profit and business success through a range of services 
and facilities with learning as a key component. 

Strategic alliances between employers and education training providers can add more 
value to learning opportunities than is likely to result from a more traditional 
producer/supplier relationship. 

Key characteristics of responsiveness to employer and learner needs might include: the 
capacity to identify skills gaps and assess individual needs; a clear articulation of needs 
in a common language; expert staff able to work flexibly without detriment to regular 
provision; and the capacity to customise training packages. 
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K: partnershops - fthe role of others 

Achieving success in skills development depends on the involvement and contribution of 
a range of other organisations. LSDA has drawn attention to the need to involve, among 
others, National Training Organisations (NTOs), now Sector Skills Councils (SSCs), 
trade unions, learning brokers, advice and guidance organisations, and has suggested 
contributions that each party might make. 

Trade unions can be influential in promoting confidence and changing cultural attitudes, 
for example, by: encouraging peer support for learning in the workplace; giving credibility 
to work-based learning initiatives; reaching out to non-traditional learners in partnership 
with providers; using lobbying and brokerage powers to demand learning; and taking 
steps to enrich work content. 

The SSCs need to establish effective working relationships that earn them authority. 
They should engage in dialogue with learning providers to advise constructively on ways 
to improve and extend the learning provision on offer. 



O 
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A: the contribution of further education to economic 
development 

Overview 

LSDA developed a series of strategic research from 1997 onwards on further education 
and economic development, entitled ‘Furthering local economies’. The series aimed to 
identify and analyse the role of FE colleges in relation to economic development in 
England and Wales and sought ways of expanding and developing these roles. It made 
a number of strategic recommendations regarding steps that needed to be taken by 
government and others to promote collaboration and in relation to the funding of post-16 
providers. There is potential for these issues to be addressed by the new post-16 
learning and skills policy framework. 

A key driver of this work was the recognition that the new Labour government brought 
with it an increased interest in regional economic development, employment and skill 
issues. 

As part of the research series, LSDA proposed ways of improving college 
responsiveness to the local and regional economy, including adopting a focus on 
benchmarking college performance. It also developed a learning analysis tool to help 
college managers and staff determine staff development needs in relation to 
competence in economic development and partnership work. 

Additional related information may be found in J: developing provider/employer 
relationships. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
26, 25 

Research reports 
28 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
3, 16, 27 
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Key messages 



■ Further education is already making a major contribution on a range of economic 
development fronts. The colleges’ brokerage role, as organisations at the heart of 
their communities, is often neglected. 

■ Colleges play three key roles in relation to economic development as stakeholders, 
service providers and strategic partners. 

■ Colleges are often overlooked in the debate about skills strategies and economic 
development. 

■ There is now considerable consensus about the role further education plays in 
economic development but also a belief that colleges could do more. 

■ Colleges could usefully position themselves as leading-edge human resource (HR) 
developers. 



Issues 

The roles played by FE colleges in economic development 

Further education makes a major contribution on a range of economic development 

fronts: 

■ skills - especially aiding the labour force, including the unemployed, to acquire 
higher levels of skill 

■ employment - in helping the unemployed to access jobs, and contributing to in- 
company HR development activity 

■ small firms - including consultancy, staff and management training, business growth 
programmes and networking activities 

■ technology - in applying innovation and training in the usages and transfers of new 
technologies 

■ leisure, tourism and cultural industries - especially providing training in these fields 
of employment, often linked to college-based sites and facilities 

■ urban regeneration - including employment and enterprise initiatives with 
regeneration areas and community development activity 

■ business retention - particularly in consultancy and training to help firms remain 
competitive and retain jobs 

■ inward investment - as part of the ‘landing net’ (that is, the process of seeking and 
securing new employment and after-care services) 
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productivity - including applications of new processes and technologies 
economic expansion - in providing support to new industries and companies 



town centres - especially providing services integrated with other town centre 
agencies. 

(James and Clark 1997) 



Colleges play three key roles in relation to economic development as: 

B stakeholders - where colleges are significant operators as well as employers, 

purchasers and contractors, property owners, developers, neighbours and corporate 
citizens 

■ service providers - colleges provide services directly to people, businesses and 
other organisations 

® strategic partners - where colleges individually or collectively contribute to the 
leadership or coordination of economic development strategies and initiatives 
through civic commitment, partnership bodies, planning and inter-agency liaison. 

(James 1998) 



Addressing the traditional neglect of FE in economic development 

Colleges are often overlooked in the debate about skills strategies and economic 
development. The creation of Regional Development Agencies (RDAs) was seen to offer 
colleges an opportunity to become players. 

There is now considerable consensus about the role further education plays in economic 
development but also a belief that colleges could do more. There are also many 
divergent or specialist or niche roles which colleges are developing according to local 
and regional circumstances. 

(James and Clark 1997) 



The need for collaboration with a range of local partners 

Collaboration between FE colleges and other agencies at local and regional level is 
important but difficult because of problems caused by the separation of funding for 
further education from the funding for other agencies engaged in economic 
development. 

The role of FE colleges in working face to face with businesses and employers, 
especially small ones, needs to be built upon. But the approach and interventions need 
to be more strategically attuned to regional development strategies and opportunities, 
rather than ad-hoc, catch-all approaches. 

The new universities represent key partners for further education in their roles in 
economic development and need to be addressed pro-actively. However, partnerships 
with FE institutions are severely constrained by the lack of regional and sub-regional 
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coordination among colleges. Colleges also need to attend to relationships with local 
government as a matter of urgency. 

(James and Clark 1997) 



Approaches to development 

Applying business excellence models to FE colleges 

Colleges must position themselves as leading-edge human resource developers. To 
achieve this, colleges must discover international benchmarking as world-class 
manufacturers have done so successfully. 

Key elements of a performance benchmarking focus might include: 

■ business strategy - vision and leadership: a quality mindset; new technology: 
productivity gains 

■ delivery - flexible accommodation; pull-scheduling; customer orientation; resources 
ahead of customer expectation; just-in-time supply 

■ quality - external benchmarking; accreditation processes; qualification durability 

■ design - lead times; concurrent design; customer input 

■ employee management - shared vision; continuous improvement strategies; training 
and development 

■ financing growth - added value per employee; return on assets; gearing ratio 

■ competitive advantage - price; quality; cycle times; reliability; customisation 

(Hughes C in James 1998) 

Identifying FE college staff development needs in economic development 

There is a need to develop economic development and partnership competence for FE 
staff and management. 

LSDA published a learning needs analysis tool in Competence and competitiveness 
(Johnston and James 2000). It is aimed at staff engaged in local economic development 
activities in relation to strategy and project development in a partnership setting where 
colleges collaborate with others. 

(Johnston and James 2000) 
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B: developing the strategic policy framework 



Overview 

LSDA has drawn upon a range of research and analyses by government departments, 
think tanks and other economic observers to inform its thinking about how learning 
providers might best develop learning and skills provision to meet economic needs. 
Policy development papers and consultation responses by LSDA in 2000 highlighted the 
need for, and possible key dimensions of, a national skills strategy. 

Key themes of LSDA’s work on developing the strategic policy framework included: the 
need for learning providers to become more responsive to economic needs; and the 
importance of developing the role of informed suppliers rather than relying solely upon 
strategic planning processes. A particular emphasis of the Agency’s work has been on 
the importance of colleges finding ways of working effectively with small firms. 

A number of the issues raised in LSDA policy papers and responses, such as issues 
relating to funding regimes and the problems of competition by colleges with TECs 
(Training and Enterprise Councils) to meet learning and funding targets, are now being 
addressed by the post-16 learning and skills policy framework. (Note: The local Training 
and Enterprise Councils in England and Wales were charged with stimulating the 
demand for training by individuals and local businesses and promoting the local 
economy. They were subsumed into the local Learning and Skills Councils in April 
2001 .) 

Many of the issues and development proposals identified in this topic at a strategic 
policy level are returned to in more detail in later sections of this report, specifically, at: 
section C on meeting employers needs; section D on meeting employee needs; section 
E on the content of learning programmes; section F on qualifications and assessment 
issues; and section J on developing the provider/employer relationships. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
4, 10, 11, 18, 33, 40, 42 
Research reports 
21 
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Key messages 



■ Developing a skilled and educated workforce able to respond to changing economic 
demands is the most important factor in securing economic competitiveness. This 
priority, and the important role of the FE sector could play in meeting it, has been 
least clearly articulated through specific initiatives aimed at education and training 
providers. 

■ There is little certainty about the specific skills that will be required in future. Accurate 
skills predictions are not achievable. Broad changes in generic skills may be 
identified, but the specific skills that will be needed in the new economy cannot be 
predicted with confidence. 

■ In the UK there is a widespread lack of a sense of occupational identity as a source 
of self-worth. 

■ A strategy for workforce development must start from the perspective of business 
solutions for employers and access to life chances for employees. 

■ Any strategy also needs to distinguish between different types of employers and the 
workforce; a ‘one size fits all’ approach will not work. 

■ There needs to be a cultural change in the value placed on vocational skills and 
qualifications by promoting learning as a key ingredient in business success. 

■ Stark distinctions between initiatives aimed at widening participation and combating 
social exclusion and those associated with skills development and high standards of 
achievement are unhelpful. In reality, these issues are closely connected. 

■ The government’s role should be more strategic than tactical. Government should 
set the framework for others to provide the detail. 

■ There should be a looser take on what planning can provide combined with greater 
confidence in the ability of providers and employers to solve emerging skills 
problems rapidly and in partnership, which may result in more effective learning 
solutions. 

Issues 

Forecasting future skills needs 

Analyses and forecasts of the current and future economic environment indicate there 

are likely to be less stable employment patterns; greater demands in most occupations 

for a wider range of new skills; rapid technological change; and greater reliance on 

individual responsibility, initiative and enterprise. 
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However, there is little certainty about the specific skills that will be required in future. 
Accurate skills predictions are not achievable. Broad changes in generic skills may be 
identified, but the specific skills that will be needed in the new economy cannot be 
predicted with confidence. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 

The need for strategies that address skills and workforce development 

Arguably, developing a skilled and educated workforce able to respond to changing 
economic demands is the most important factor in securing economic competitiveness. 
This priority, and the important role of the FE sector could play in meeting it, has been 
least clearly articulated through specific initiatives aimed at education and training 
providers. 

The skills agenda is of crucial interest to the FE sector, but the role of the FE sector in 
skills development to support economic competitiveness is largely unexplored. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 

Problems to be addressed by skills and workforce development strategies 

In the UK there is a widespread lack of a sense of occupational identity as a source of 
self-worth. It arises from a number of factors. 

Supply-side issues 

■ While the supply side [learning providers] is responsive, it tends to respond to the 
needs of individuals and is reactive rather than proactive. 

■ A potential mismatch between qualifications offered by FE colleges and the 
opportunities in the labour market resulted from the Further Education Funding 
Council (FEFC) funding method requiring colleges to increase student numbers, lack 
of labour market information and competition with TECs for targets. (Note: The FEFC 
was responsible for allocating funds put at its disposal by parliament to FE colleges 
in England, and to local authorities and others for those FE courses prescribed in 
schedule 2 of the Further and Higher Education Act 1992. It was later subsumed into 
the LSC in April 2001 .). 

■ The central challenge for the FE sector is to secure a robust fit between skills 
development and the needs of the economy to ensure that provision is relevant. 

Employer issues 

■ There is a lack of clear signals from the labour market about the value of 
qualifications. 

■ Employers can sometimes take a narrow view of skills needs. 

■ There can be inequality of access to workplace learning opportunities, with the main 
beneficiaries of spending on workplace vocational education and training being the 
young, the more highly skilled and those working in larger organisations. 
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Pre-vocational issues 



* Too many unqualified young people are entering the labour market. Only 60% of 
young people in the UK are at Level 2 or higher and only 40% have Level 3 
qualifications. 

0 There is a lack of a reputable full-time route to Level 3. Existing UK apprenticeship 
provision and successful achievement of the full qualification remains too rare. 

0 A low value is placed on vocational qualifications compared with academic success. 

0 Colleges have been under pressure to develop academic streams and compete for 
students with schools, sixth form colleges and HE institutions. 



(Hughes C 2000) 
(Hughes 2002a) 

(Huddleston and Unwin in Stanton and Richardson 1997) 
Approaches to development 
A focus on business needs 

Workforce development strategies must start from the perspective of business solutions 
for employers and access to life chances for employees. Strategies need to segment 
employers and the workforce - a ‘one size fits all’ approach will not work. 

There needs to be a cultural change in the value placed on vocational skills and 
qualifications by promoting learning as a key ingredient in business success. 

Ways need to be sought to achieve a more effective interaction between national 
policies on workforce development, intermediate actions and individual companies. 

Incentives should be provided for employers to support workforce development and 
continued vocational training. 

Ways should be examined to support training for self employed and casual workers. 

The success of brokerage schemes such as union learning representatives and the 
Small Business Service in encouraging greater participation in learning should be 
evaluated and supported. 

(Hughes 2002a) 



An inclusive approach 

Stark distinctions between initiatives aimed at widening participation and combating 
social exclusion and those associated with skills development and high standards of 
achievement are unhelpful. In reality, these issues are closely connected. 

A stronger regulatory framework for workforce development should be introduced, 
including equality of access to workplace learning opportunities. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 
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An approach that develops the supply and demand sides 

There is a need for a range of initiatives that address both the demand and the supply 
sides. Previous policy on skills formation has been highly supply-side focused. 

Providers need to be able to develop new learning programmes rapidly to meet needs. 
Regulatory and quality monitoring frameworks should support rapid product 
development. 

Regions should be encouraged to demand learning. Regional development agencies are 
important stakeholders - develop their capacity to provide an effective source of 
demand. 

The flow of poorly qualified young people onto the labour market should cease. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 



The role of government 

The government’s role should be more strategic than tactical. Government should set 
the framework for others to provide the detail. Policy development and its 
implementation need to be developed alongside each other, with ongoing discussions 
between policy-makers and providers. There is a limit to the extent to which strategy and 
practice can be determined through the intervention of government. A strong and 
confident provider network should be developed, working within a robust regulatory 
framework. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 



A role for employers 

Unions and employees can exert pressures, but employers hold the key to increasing 
the demand for learning in the workplace through: requiring or encouraging higher skills 
among employees; showing that successful learning will be recognised and rewarded; 
enabling employees to deploy new skills and knowledge; and providing material and 
financial support for continued vocational training. 

Informal levers such as exhortation, advice and help, provision of learning facilities and 
encouragement of union learning representatives might help engage employers; 
however, it is clear that the UK’s voluntary approach towards employers’ responsibility to 
train employees has had only limited success. Introduction of tougher regulatory 
requirements in the UK, effective in other countries, could be successful in increasing 
demand for training. 

Persuasive tax incentives would give employers more encouragement to train their staff. 

Proactive brokerage services might also help; employers are more likely to be receptive 
to brokers who can promote the goals of higher profit and business success through a 
range of services and facilities. 
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However, policy on adult learning cannot rely exclusively on employers. Broader labour 
market and economic concerns, not to mention the individual career needs of 
individuals, will sometimes require provision delivered away from the workplace and 
funded accordingly. 

Partnership approaches to workplace learning might have a role in this country such as 
the workplace partnerships being developed by UNISON. In the Netherlands, a more 
coercive approach is taken - there is a strong emphasis by state on individual 
responsibility to maintain employability. 



(Hughes, Keddie, Webb and Corney 2002) 
(Taylor and Cameron 2001) 



A role for post-16 learning providers 

There is a role for the ‘informed supplier’. We need to become comfortable with diversity 
of mission in the post-compulsory education and training system. Further education 
colleges should be expected to be less of all things to all people; there should be more 
differentiation with the emergence of distinct skills missions. Colleges should be 
expected to conduct their own intelligent analysis of labour markets, skills development 
and economic trends in their area. 

Vocational education and training providers should be more actively involved in the 
planning and decision-making process, particularly at local level and at the level of 
specific transactions with employers and individuals. Informed providers that have an 
intelligent analysis of their own labour markets, skills development and economic trends 
in their area would be more responsive and more effective and remove necessity for 
layers of planning and intermediaries. 

There should be a looser take on what planning can provide combined with greater 
confidence in the ability of providers and employers to solve emerging skills problems 
rapidly and in partnership, which might result in more effective learning solutions. 

More specialist and more expert providers would allow for the development of the 
informed supplier, which would be proactive in developing new products and services 
not yet demanded by customers and anticipating the labour market needs and local 
economy needs, rather than as passive instruments of delivery. 

(Hughes and Mager2000) 
(Hughes 2000) 



Developing the capacity of learning providers to be responsive 

The capacity of post-16 providers to respond to skills needs should be developed: 

■ providers need to respond to and anticipate changes to the learning and skills 
curriculum, in terms of content, delivery and assessment 

■ key players need to be aware of, articulate and understand new skills demands 
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° providers need to be able to develop rapidly new learning programmes to meet 
needs. Regulatory and quality monitoring frameworks should support rapid product 
development 

B there should be regular and systematic updating of pedagogic and specialist skills 

Q customers should have influence over what is delivered. 

To help providers to achieve these aims, they need: 

■ flexible funding which subsidises non-qualification provision as well as that leading to 
qualifications 

B flexible qualifications to meet the needs for a range of individual requirements within 
a strong regulatory framework 

■ development of their skills to deliver including the capacity to design curriculum 
packages and deliver in a range of appropriate ways, using a range of techniques. 

(Hughes 2002a) 
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C: meeting employer needs 



Overview 

Key themes of LSDA’s work on this topic include the lack of initiatives to address small 
business and the need to understand the needs of small business so that they may be 
addressed successfully. LSDA has conducted several pieces of work which aim to 
understand and identify the learning needs of business, particularly small firms, and 
ways in which colleges and other learning providers can work effectively with them, 
including developing the role of the learning broker. 

LSDA’s work on this topic is divided between research projects aimed at identifying 
issues and evaluating practices that might be effective, drawing upon international 
research, and practical advice and guidance on how to work with employers, particular 
small and micro-businesses. 

Further relevant information on developing relationships between employers and 
learning providers, including improving provider responsiveness to employer needs, may 
be found in section J on developing the provider/employer relationship. Topics E, F and 
H review work on the developing the content, assessment and delivery of vocational 
education and training respectively. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
11,33,40, 42 
Research reports 
14, 21 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
29, 30, 31 



Key messages 

■ Few government education and training initiatives have had a significant emphasis 
on impact on SMEs. Given the increasing importance of SMEs to the economy, this 
balance needs to be redressed. 

■ Differences in employer type, size and sector and aspiration need to be taken into 
account when providing support. 

■ The primary focus of any skills or workforce development strategy should be helping 
businesses to achieve their business objectives. 
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■ Needs will change, often quite quickly, and priorities must be re-assessed regularly 
to ensure that they are still appropriate. 

■ It is important to build on what employers already do, and to recognise and value the 
informal learning that makes up a significant part of learning within firms. 

■ College image and reputation with employers is important and should be addressed 
as part of marketing efforts to ensure that employers think of them as natural sources 
of training and support. 

■ More creative approaches might be necessary for very small and micro-businesses 
for which the Small Business Service, or any government agency, might not be the 
first port of call. 



Issues 

Meeting the diverse needs of employers 

There is some debate as to whether employers can be supported by one vision of post- 
16 education and training given their diversity of scope size and aspirations 

The needs of employers should be defined through research rather than by committee. 

(Stanton and Richardson 1997) 

Lack of focus of policy initiatives on the needs of small employers 

There are many examples of interesting practice and a plethora of initiatives to support 
workforce development. Few of these initiatives, however, have had a significant impact 
on the development of the workforce in small and medium-sized enterprises. Given the 
increasing importance of SMEs to the economy, this balance needs to be redressed. 

Small and medium-sized enterprises are not a homogenous group and differences in 
sectors and size need to be taken into account when providing support. It is important to 
understand the client base - colleges should beware offering solutions without 
understanding the problems. 

(Hughes 2002a) 
(Hughes, Keddie, Webb and Corney 2002) 

(LSDA 2000) 



Meeting the particular needs of small firms 

Very small firms usually face different problems, requiring different solutions, from those 
faced by bigger companies. Many very small firms may not want or need to adopt more 
formal approaches to learning and workforce development. Further, they may not 
perceive that they have any business-related or human resource-related, training needs. 

Once small and medium-sized firms realise they require assistance, it can be difficult for 
them to determine what is appropriate and what is available locally. 
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There is a need to value and improve the quality of informal learning without distorting its 
nature. LSDA research shows that much of the training that takes place in small firms is 
not codified or accredited. 

(Hughes 2002a) 

[With regard to small firms], there is not a clear set of support needs which can be 
expressed and then catered for. An organic, interactive model involving discussion about 
identifying and meeting needs is required, through dialogue between the customer and 
the provider in a normal supply chain relationship. This challenges the capacity of a 
careful annual planning cycle to meet the needs of small and medium-sized employers. 
The operation of the new learning and skills sector must not rely unduly on annual 
planning systems, but must facilitate local customer-provider dialogue to identify and 
address immediate needs. 

(Mager 2000) 



College image and reputation with employers 

Colleges need to address their image with SMEs - they may not think of them as a 
natural source of training and support. 

(LSDA 2001a) 



Approaches to development 
Business focus 

The primary focus of any skills or workforce development strategy should be helping 
organisations achieve their business objectives. Providers need to create products, 
services and solutions for business as well as courses, seminars and learning, all 
informed by business objectives. There needs to be a shift from an inventory-driven 
approach where what is on offer largely depends upon what has always been provided. 

Up-skilling programmes need to be based on a careful analysis of the skills of the 
individual and those required in the specific job role. 

(Hughes 2002a) 



Effective marketing 

Developing and maintaining a good reputation with SMEs depends on effective 
marketing and management of these services. Providers should ensure that it is clear to 
companies who is selling what; to whom, how, when, for how long, where and at what 
price. 

The SME clients need to see added advantage in terms of improved business 
performance, or in the reduction of risks associated with the business. 

Securing greater employer involvement in learning within small firms requires an 
emphasis on business support, rather than learning in itself. Effective support will need 
far greater interaction between the various providers of support to ensure that 
information on needs is matched by the capacity of those responsible for delivering 
different types of support and business solutions. 



Unless the benefits of the service are seen to provide a potential improvement for the 
overall organisation and for the member of its staff who will directly receive the services, 
the business may not see the value of releasing staff or paying for training. 

(LSDA 2001a) 



Addressing the particular learning needs of small firms 

Gathering the views of small businesses on their development needs is crucial to 
determining ways in which learning and support services can help them to sustain and 
improve their performance levels. Views need to be gathered regularly and the 
knowledge gained used within a periodic review of the services marketed to them. 

Along with the primary demand for core skills training, SMEs may require external 
assistance for many other reasons, for instance, due to new legislation. Some legislation 
may apply solely to organisations in specific sectors, such as food hygiene in the 
catering sector. The new employment laws, such as the Working Time Regulations, 
statutory National Minimum Wage and the Fairness at Work proposals through the 
Employment Relations Act, illustrate the [then] new regulations which apply to all 
organisations to some degree. Needs will change, often quite quickly, and priorities must 
be re-assessed regularly to ensure that they are still appropriate. 

Perhaps one of the most useful services is to be imaginative in capitalising on high- 
profile initiatives, especially those current ones that relate to the use of computers. 

(Hughes and Gray 1997) 
(LSDA 2001a) 
(Hughes 2002a) 



Developing appropriate learning styles for small firms 

The workplace provides an environment which has the potential to develop many 
different types of skill and knowledge. In many small businesses, employers and 
employees are learning from their everyday experiences, perhaps in informal ways. 
Providers of support for small businesses should perhaps concentrate on the 
development of capacity to learn informally in the workplace, and the relationship 
between this informal learning and more formal learning. 

(Hughes 2002) 



The role of learning brokers and small and micro-businesses 

Those typical smaller firms without training specialists on their payrolls, may well have 
insufficient resources or capability to match their analysed needs with the available 
courses which are supported locally. They require colleges to offer courses that are well 
backed up by college staff, who know their subject and who can help firms relate the 
course contents to their work situation. The smaller firm typically needs assistance to 
ensure that course objectives match the potential trainee’s needs as well as the smaller 
firm’s own organisational needs. 
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More creative approaches might be necessary for very small and micro-businesses for 
which the SBS, or any government-related agency, might not be the first port of call. 
Such firms tend to build professional identities around informal networks, small clubs 
and gatherings. Effective brokers will need to find supportive ways to link with networks 
and groups of this kind. 



(LSDA 2000) 
(Hughes 2002a) 



D: meeting the needs of individuals (as in-service employees or 
as pre-service trainees) 

Overview 

Work by LSDA identifies workplace learning as important not only to improving business 
productivity and the skills of workers, but also as an important means of engaging adults 
in learning more generally. Research into specific occupational contexts, including 
technical-level engineering and the electrotechnical industry, and more generally has 
identified a number of barriers to recruitment into vocational training. 

Other pieces of work have drawn attention to the need to develop inclusive workforce 
development strategies for those already in the workforce, and offer guidance and good 
practice suggestions in relation to assisting those who wish to enter work to do so. 

Further relevant material is reviewed in section B on developing a strategic framework 
for skills and workforce development; sections E and F on the content of programmes 
and qualifications; section H on delivery of learning; and section I on quality 
improvement. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
1 1 , 42, 40 
Research reports 
21, 36, 38 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
15, 23, 24, 37 



Key messages 

■ The workplace represents a huge, under-exploited opportunity to bring more people 
into learning, particularly the less skilled. 

■ The workplace is a point where people gather may provide opportunities to reach out 
to a wider range of non-learners and so stimulate their desire to take part in learning. 

■ Basic skills needs within organisations are not necessarily limited to workers in the 
lowest-skilled jobs. 
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■ The education and training system does not encourage learners to take control of 
their learning or to be influential customers. Publicly funded qualifications struggle to 
keep pace with demands for new skills. 

■ Ways need to be found of engaging those for whom employers may not be the most 
effective avenue of engagement - part-time and casual workers, self-employed and 
freelance workers as well as unemployed, early retired and older workers. 

■ Measures need to be taken to promote the recruitment of non-traditional entrants by 
training providers responsible for sectors where ethnic minority groups have been 
traditionally under-represented, such as construction and engineering. 

■ For young people preparing to enter the workforce, there are a number of barriers to 
increasing recruitment to vocational occupations such as engineering. 

■ Much needs to be done to help people with learning difficulties and/or disabilities 
achieve parity in terms of opportunities to gain employment. Opportunities for people 
with learning difficulties and disabilities to achieve accreditation are not matched by 
opportunities for progression into employment. 



Issues 

The role of the workplace as a place for learning 

Workers in very small companies may not perceive tangible learning needs relating to 
their work role. Nevertheless, the workplace as a point where people gather may provide 
opportunities to reach out to a wider range of non-learners and so stimulate their desire 
to take part in learning. 

(Hughes, Keddie, Webb and Corney 2002) 

Overcoming barriers to participation in learning 

Most adults, including those with no FE or training after compulsory schooling, will be 
employed for most of their working life. Therefore the workplace represents a huge, 
under-exploited opportunity to bring more people into learning, particularly the less 
skilled. But employees still face a number of barriers to taking up learning including a 
lack of financial support, and time off to learn, apprehension about taking up learning 
after a long break and uncertainty about whether personal investment in training will pay 
off in terms of better pay and prospects. 

In a project that investigated factors affecting recruitment to higher technician-level 
engineering, providers and young people involved in the training identified what they saw 
as the main barriers to increasing recruitment: 

■ the public image of engineering as insecure employment 

■ a lack of understanding of career possibilities and qualifications 

■ insufficient access to schools to explain about engineering and promote it as a 
career 



O 
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° the cultural pressure for academic rather than vocational study 
■ the belief that engineering is too difficult 
B schools’ over-emphasis on IT and simulation 
a embedded issues relating to equal opportunities. 

To encourage individuals and employers, there needs to be appropriate and attractive 
learning opportunities which are affordable and easily accessible and which could be a 
major factor in stimulating demand for learning. Improving the supply of learning 
provision can influence demand. 

(Hughes, Keddie, Webb, and Corney 2002) 
(Shirley and Weiss 2001) 
(Hughes 2002a) 
(Taylor and Cameron 2001) 



Developing the learning and skills policy framework 

The extent to which the education and training system actively encourages individuals to 
take control of their learning or to be influential customers is relatively limited. The State 
still largely prescribes qualifications and what can be funded at public expense. If 
publicly funded qualifications do not keep pace with demands for new skills, there is a 
danger that they will become irrelevant for both 16-19 foundation training and continuing 
professional development. 

A further danger is that a gap will be created between those who, or whose employer's, 
can afford to pay for qualifications which secure a good rate of return in terms of pay and 
promotion, and those who have to rely on the state-funded system. Can the current 
model of so-called employer-led post-16 education and training meet the needs of 
individuals as well as employers? 

(Stanton and Richardson1997) 
(Hughes 2002aj 



Approaches to development 

Improving awareness and attractiveness of vocational training for prospective 
trainees 

An LSDA expert seminar made proposals for how some of the barriers ... could be 
reduced in the specific context of engineering, including: 

■ greater promotion of engineering through a wider range of products 

■ improving careers advice to emphasise possible goals and the variety of 
opportunities 
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0 funding to encourage schools to form partnerships with providers and engineering 
businesses 

■ proactive promotion of equal opportunities in the providers and in the workplace 

0 greater recognition of the role and status of the technician engineer. 

(Shirley and Weiss 2001 ) 



Engaging the wider workforce 

Ways need to be found of engaging those for whom employers may not be the most 
effective avenue of engagement - part-time and casual workers, self-employed and 
freelance workers as well as unemployed, early retired and older workers. 

Measures need to be taken to promote the recruitment of non-traditional entrants by 
training providers responsible for sectors where ethnic minority groups have been 
traditionally under-represented, such as construction and engineering. 

In these contexts, research needs to be undertaken into the: 

■ industrial sectors, or types of employers/employment, where employees are least 
likely to receive time off for study/colleges 

■ extent to which particular groups are over-represented among those in 
sectors/companies with low levels of day release or equivalent provision. 

(Hughes 2002a) 



Learners with basic skills needs 

Basic skills needs within organisations are not necessarily limited to workers in the 
lowest-skilled jobs. An approach that emphasises the need for basic skills to lay the 
foundation for further learning will be in danger of ignoring the literacy or numeracy 
needs of workers who already hold positions of responsibility. 

There is an assumption that the main effort should be concentrated on those with the 
lowest level of skills. In practice, we may not have sufficient information about precise 
needs in specific jobs, and the ways these are changing, to make such decisions. For 
example, the training of managers and supervisors in areas such as drafting user- 
friendly notices and memos may well constitute a priority area which does not 
necessarily coincide with ‘lowest skills equals greatest need’. 

(Payne 2003) 



Vocational learning for unemployed people: the New Deal 

New Deal is a major government programme that provides support for the long-term 
unemployed to find work. It tests colleges’ ability to respond flexibly to individual needs. 
Problems have been experienced in providing an adequate range of options, available 
throughout the year, to ensure that each New Deal client has an appropriate and high- 
quality learning experience. This requires commitment across the whole of the college. 
While there are pockets of good practice in delivering the full-time education and training 
option, few colleges have managed to achieve high quality in all aspects of New Deal 
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delivery. Evidence from inspection indicates that there is significant room for 
improvement. This is likely to increase as unemployment reduces and the pool of people 
who are eligible for New Deal increasingly become the ‘hard to help’. 

Colleges that are most successful in delivering New Deal have effective working 
relationships with employers and a strong support system for the clients. Securing the 
active involvement of employers is difficult but essential. The converse of this is that 
employers are experiencing difficulty in filling vacancies, and may welcome the 
opportunity to take on New Deal graduates if support is provided. 

(Ratcliffe et al 2001) 

The guide by Ratcliffe et al, entitled Developing good practice in New Deal in colleges, 
provides guidance and case study examples on a number of aspects of how colleges 
might improve their delivery of New Deal programmes, including: 

■ improving the transition into full-time education and training and ensuring learner- 
centred delivery of programmes 

■ assessing and delivering basic and key skills 

■ monitoring and tracking participants’ progress, achievement and progression 

■ improving links with employers and work preparation activities 

■ the strategic planning and management of training 

■ staff development and quality improvement issues. 



Assisting people with learning difficulties or disabilities into work 

Much needs to be done to help people with learning difficulties and/or disabilities 
achieve parity in terms of opportunities to gain employment. Opportunities for people 
with learning difficulties and disabilities to achieve accreditation are not matched by 
opportunities for progression into employment. Supported employment schemes can be 
effective in helping people obtain and maintain employment. If good links are established 
with supported employment agencies, colleges can be the first point of contact when 
clients require further training. Colleges should therefore: 

■ build up a picture of local provision 

■ establish early links with supported employment agencies for individual students 

■ offer work preparation accreditation to students with learning difficulties 

■ offer vocational training in real working environments. 

(Hughes and Kingsford 1997) 

A good practice checklist set out in Hughes and Kingsford 1997 suggests the need to: 

■ tailor support to meet individuals’ needs, but with high expectations of clients 
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■ develop and maintain effective links with families and carers 

■ inform clients about the implications of working and effects on benefits 

■ include: vocational assessment followed by job-tasters and job matching; initial and 
ongoing training; and job analysis, spending adequate time on these elements 

■ involve effective liaison with employers and provide support for employers as well as 
for the client 

■ provide an effective follow-up service including ongoing support for employers and 
employees, including natural support in the workplace 

■ be adequately funded to provide appropriate support 

■ involve effective liaison with other relevant agencies to secure a coordinated 
approach. 
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E: the content of vocational Beaming programmes 



Overview 

A key message from LSDA’s work on the content of learning programmes is concern 
about the capacity of current vocational learning opportunities to provide relevant, up-to- 
date and sufficiently broad-based learning, particularly for those training for 
occupations. There is considerable consensus about the skills and learning that are 
needed; the issue is about how best to develop effective programmes that will deliver 
this learning. Themes from research and good practice reports include: the need for a 
whole-college approach to curriculum development; and the importance of customers 
influencing the content of programmes. 

Much of the work review in this section comes from research and policy advice papers in 
response to a number of government consultations. Other useful material is reviewed in 
topic F on qualifications and assessment, topic G on teaching and learning issues, and 
topic H on the delivery of learning. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
4, 7, 11, 18, 20,40, 42 
Research reports 
12, 35, 39 



Key messages 

■ There are growing concerns that NVQs alone do not provide a sound foundation for 
people entering the workforce for the first time or at a formative stage in their career 
and are not a sufficiently robust basis for initial vocational training. 

■ Modern Apprenticeships (MA) currently offer the opportunity to bring the UK closer to 
its EU partners in the proportions of young people qualified to Level 3, but low 
participation and achievement in MA programmes is a major concern. 

■ Education for economic purposes is fairly straightforward. It needs to provide for 
increased productivity; to deal with new technology and new skills; to show how to 
exploit new technology and knowledge; and provide training for innovation, evolution, 
changing know-how. 

■ A new set of generic vocational skills is required in addition to changes in specialist 
vocational skills to support the development of the future economy. 

■ The challenge for education and training planners and providers is to stimulate the 
demand for learning and to develop a responsive delivery system that lays down the 
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broad foundations of learning and also secures rapid and efficient updating to meet 
new demands. 

B Colleges and some employers working with them want to develop a training 
experience sufficiently broad-based to embrace the academic as well as the 
vocational. 

8 Customers, whether individual learners, employers or communities, should be 
influential in shaping the education and training supported by public funds. 

■ Improving the vocational content of the curriculum often requires a whole-centre 
approach to ensure maximum benefit for students. 



Issues 

What programmes should offer 

Education for economic purposes is fairly straightforward. It needs to provide for 
increased productivity, needs to deal with new technology and new skills and it needs to 
show how to exploit new technology and knowledge and provide training for innovation, 
evolution, and changing know-how. 

(Hughes 2000) 

Reforms of post-16 learning have stressed the importance of the key skills of 
Communication, Application of Number and IT. The wider key skills of Improving own 
Learning and Performance, Working with Others and Problem solving have received 
less attention - this is at odds with much research evidence which points to the wider 
key skills as being highly regarded by employers. These skills are of great value in 
helping people succeed. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 

A new set of generic vocational skills is required in addition to changes in specialist 
vocational skills to support the development of the future economy. These skills will 
enhance the capacity to take initiative and risks and to apply knowledge creatively, the 
capacity to work effectively in teams and to cope with uncertainty and change, and the 
capacity to turn ideas into action and information into understanding and judgement. 

(Hughes and Mager2000) 

The need for customer influence upon the content of learning programmes 

The extent to which the education and training system actively encourages individuals to 
take control of their learning or to be influential customers is relatively limited. The State 
still largely prescribes qualifications and what can be funded at public expense. 

Customers, whether they are individual learners, employers or communities, should be 
influential in shaping the education and training supported by public funds. 

(Stanton and Richardson 1997) 
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The need for broader-based vocational programmes 

Little attempt has (so far) been made to create programmes which combine the 
opportunity to learn job-specific skills, to which many young people are attracted, as 
well as continuing with an academic education. Some of the occupation structures 
associated with Modern Apprenticeships are showing that employers working with 
colleges want to develop a sufficiently broad-based training experience that embraces 
the academic as well as the vocational. 

(Huddleston and Unwin, chapter 7 in Stanton and Richardson 1997) 

There is a growing concerns that NVQs alone do not provide a sound foundation for 
people entering the workforce for the first time or at a formative stage in their career and 
are not a sufficiently robust basis for initial vocational training. Two particular issues 
emerge. 

■ Low-level NVQs offer a very limited and basic vocational education and training 
menu in comparison to education and training programmes in other countries. 
Even at Level 3, providers have to find ways of covering the necessary 
underpinning knowledge by turning to other qualifications, notably BTEC National 
and GNVQ units. 

■ NVQs fail to meet employers’ needs, either because they are inflexible or 
because they are not specific enough. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 

[The then] FEDA welcomed the recognition in the proposed reforms that greater 
emphasis should be placed on underpinning knowledge and understanding in the 
Modern Apprenticeship (MA) framework. This acknowledges that the NVQ approach, 
designed to assess competence in the workplace, provides an inadequate basis for 
training young people who are entering the workplace for the first time. 

(Hughes 2000a) 

Modern Apprenticeships currently offer the best hope of bringing the UK closer to its EU 
partners in the proportions of young people qualified to level 3. 

(Taylor and Cameron 2001) 

However, low participation and achievement within Modern Apprenticeships programme 
is a cause for concern 

(Hughes 2002b) 



The need for flexible, responsive programmes 



Continuous updating and development is important for all and will require a flexible and 
modernised delivery system to secure appropriate learning opportunities and engage a 
wider range of learners. The challenge for education and training planners and providers 
is to stimulate the demand for learning and to develop a responsive delivery system that 
lays down the broad foundations of learning and also secures rapid and efficient 
updating to meet new demands. 



(Hughes and Mager 2000) 
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The post-16 curriculum needs to both respond to and anticipate the challenges of the 
new century. Education and training planners and providers need to constantly evaluate 
whether currently assessed and accredited skills and knowledge are appropriate to 
support economic competitiveness. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 

Guidance on how to develop employability would be helpful to a wide range of interested 
parties in helping to set a framework and define responsibilities. 

(Hughes and Stoner 2000) 



Approaches to development 
Developing a wider range of vocational skills 

A project by LSDA and UKSKILLS (reported in Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) aimed 
to show how an enhanced curriculum might be provided to develop excellence in 
vocational training. It examined models of curriculum design as well as teaching, 
learning and assessment strategies. Colleges successfully identified elements that 
raised students’ vocational and personal skill levels beyond that required by their normal 
curriculum. 

A strong correlation was found between possession of the following key attributes and 
success in skills competitions: 

■ strong motivation and a competitive spirit among competitors 

■ ability to plan and organise work effectively 

■ consistent awareness of high standards 

■ resilience and the ability to work under pressure 

■ good social and communication skills, including those required for effective 
teamwork. 

The experience of being involved in the skills competitions has changed the way the 
colleges wish to design and implement their curricula in the future. There is a need to 
develop teaching and learning strategies to develop these skills. The project report 
contains case studies and guidelines for learning providers wishing to adapt learning 
provision and teaching and learning methods. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 



Improving the vocational content of programmes 

Improving the vocational content of the curriculum often requires a whole-centre 
approach to ensure maximum benefit for students. Consideration should be given to 
areas such as timetabling, staffing and resourcing. With timetabling, those responsible 
need to be aware that activities such as research, practicals, input from guest speakers 
and visits to the workplace need blocks of time if they are to be completed successfully. 
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Many local and national organisations can also help schools and colleges to develop 
and improve the vocational aspect of the curriculum. Such organisations locally would 
include Education Business Consortium, Education Business Partnerships, Connexions, 
careers services and Chambers of Commerce. Nationally, organisations such as 
National Training Organisations, (now Sector Skills Councils), the Department of Trade 
and Industry and the Learning and Skills Development Agency can provide support and 
resources. 

(Moore 2001) 
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F: assessment and qualifications 

Overview 

In a number of pieces of work, LSDA identifies the qualifications framework as a 
potential barrier to improving skills, workforce development and the capacity of learning 
providers to be responsive to employers’ and employees’ needs. 

Issues researched include the need for publicly funded qualifications to keep up with 
demand for new skills, the need for customisation and flexibility in the design of 
qualifications and the danger that vocational qualifications are too general to provide a 
sufficient vocational training. 

Additional related material may be found in: topic E on content of programmes: topic G 
on teaching and learning: topic H on delivery: and J on developing provider/employer 
relationships. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
10 , 11 , 33 , 40 
Research reports 
1 , 34 , 29 , 39 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
30 , 31 



Key messages 

■ If publicly funded qualifications do not keep pace with demands for new skills, there 
is a danger that they will become irrelevant for both 16-19 foundation training and 
continuing professional development. 

■ Adults are particularly ill-served by the current qualifications structure. The majority 
of adults have had to fund vocational training themselves. 

■ Without a unitised qualifications system, it is unlikely that qualifications can be rapidly 
updated. 

■ The qualifications system can also be slow to respond to newly emerging industries 
or to new clusters of more established industries. 

■ The experience of Centres of Vocational Excellence may signal the need to review 
the range of vocational qualifications on offer. 
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■ There is general recognition that without modification and significant support, the 
NVQ system is not the ideal way of developing competence in SMEs. 

■ A major barrier to more responsive provision has been the emphasis on qualification 
outcomes and the achievement of qualifications as the main indicator of success. 

■ A unitised approach which allows mix and match within an overarching framework is 
required. It is the components of qualifications that should be categorised, not the 
qualifications themselves. 



Issues 



Linking qualifications to learner demand for skills 



If publicly funded qualifications do not keep pace with demands for new skills, there is a 
danger that they will become irrelevant for both 16-19 foundation training and continuing 
professional development. Without a unitised qualifications system, it is unlikely that 
qualifications can be rapidly updated. 



(Hughes 2002a) 



Adults are particularly ill-served by the current qualifications structure. The majority of 
adults have had to fund vocational training themselves. 

(Huddleston and Unwin, chapter 7, pi 60 in Stanton and Richardson 1997) 



The limits of qualifications as effective proxies for skills development 



A major barrier to more responsive provision has been the emphasis on a set menu of 
qualification outcomes and the achievement of whole qualifications as the main indicator 
of success. Taken together with the inflexibility of the current range of qualifications, this 
inevitably leads to an inventory-based approach. 



The current range of qualifications may not be a suitable proxy for skills development. 
Targets based on qualification attainment may be problematic because they may place 
undue attention on how formal learning from a prescribed inventory embodied within 
national qualifications can be made more flexible and attractive to people who are ‘non- 
learners’. This approach is predicated upon the belief that the main problem is access to 
formal learning. While this approach will work for some people in some circumstances, a 
more radical approach may be to look again at what people do at work, especially in 
small companies. 

(Stanton and Richardson 1997) 

Neither ‘soft skills’ nor specific technical and practical skills fit comfortably with existing 
qualifications. Where employers are concerned to develop a capable workforce, the 
pressure on institutions is to deliver qualifications. Thus, there is a tension between the 
demands of accountability and the needs of employers. 

(Mager 2000) 
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A more responsive qualifications system 

The qualifications system can be slow to respond to newly emerging industries or to new 
clusters of more established industries. 

A more flexible and responsive system is needed to support inward investment and skill 
development within regions, particularly where new employment opportunities are 
needed to replace declining industries or businesses. 

Faster cycles are needed for updating qualifications while still ensuring their validity and 
integrity. 

A unitised approach which allows mix and match within an overarching framework is 
required. It is the components of qualifications that should be categorised, not the 
qualifications themselves. It is simply not feasible nor useful to classify all legitimate 
qualifications into three types without limiting diversity. (Note: Within the National 
Qualifications Framework, qualifications have been ascribed to categories. The 
descriptions and classifications of these have changed over the years, but have included 
terms such as academic, vocational and general.) 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 



Developing more vocationally-oriented qualifications 

The experience of Centres of Vocational Excellence may signal the need to review the 
range of vocational qualifications on offer. The development of GNVQs and now 
vocational A-levels has shifted the emphasis in college provision from courses and 
qualifications to develop occupationally specific and vocational skills and knowledge to 
more general, pre-vocational learning. There are few options for young people wishing to 
study full-time for vocational qualifications. Work-based alternatives may also be limited 
because opportunities to become Modern Apprentices depend on the local employment 
base. As a result, colleges have responded to demand by offering programmes leading 
to NVQs to people not in employment or have reverted to vocational qualifications 
outside the NVQ and GNVQ frameworks. 

(Hughes 2001b) 



Qualifications and small firms 

It is essential that current views from workplaces, especially small ones, are gathered 
and acted upon, so that existing standards and related processes are adapted to 
conditions in SMEs. 

(LSDA 2001a) 

There is general recognition that without modification and significant support, the NVQ 
system is not the ideal way of developing competence in SMEs. The Qualifications and 
Curriculum Authority (QCA) and partners are working to improve the value of NVQs and 
other vocational qualifications. The development of Technical Certificates’ should make 
explicit the theoretical aspects of vocational qualifications. 

The evaluation process requires investment, as vocational qualifications may appear 
impenetrable to the non-specialist. For instance, Modern Apprenticeships require 
apprentices to gain NVQs to Level 3. The NVQ system consists of a range of learning 
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activities and training standards determined by national training organisations (NTOs, 
now SSCs), and awarding bodies, that even colleges find daunting. To the small 
business, with little knowledge of the language of training and education, this mass is 
even more daunting. Confusion is increased as some standards are inappropriate to 
small workplaces, while potentially useful standards are missing from the current 
system. 



The workplace assessment process is resource intensive and many small workplaces 
require a high level of assistance to achieve appropriate conformance to bureaucratic 
requirements. This process may work well in larger workplaces, that employ or contract 
training specialists, but many small businesses do not have access to such specialists. 
The benefits to SMEs resulting from having staff with NVQs may also not be immediately 
apparent. 



(LSDA 2001a) 



Approaches to devellopmeret 

Qualifications should be formed from combinations of mandatory and optional units 
which could, if necessary, vary in type and level within the same qualifications. Some 
optional units could be locally designed to cater for specific needs and possibilities. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 



Unitisation of vocational qualifications 

Further rationalisation of qualifications could be assisted by a unit-based approach. 
FEDA’s consultation with the FE sector as part of the QCA’s work, Improving the value 
of NVQs, sought to address the inadequacy of the underpinning knowledge and skills 
development within some NVQs. Expert practitioners suggested that the qualifications 
framework should include a nationally available bank of units, derived from existing 
qualifications. Depending on the context, these units could be: 

• core units - related to occupational areas, rather than generic areas, to ensure 
that the core does not become too big 

• optional additional units - which could be employer-specific units and named as 
such 

• key skills included in the core. 

Units should encompass the range of competences required in specific tasks. Their 
nature, ie whether they are core, optional or additional, could depend on the prerequisite 
knowledge, skills and understanding of the learning context. The rules of combination of 
mandatory and optional units could be determined by the appropriate NTO (now SSC) 
against overall criteria determined by the QCA. These bodies could also determine what 
constitutes a full qualification and what could be needed for career change or 
progression. This approach is similar to the concept of ‘occupational route maps’ 
proposed in the consultation paper. 

Some degree of flexibility in determining the core for specialist areas could be obtained if 
it was derived from a bank of core units. This would allow specialisms to be developed 
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and assessed. Packages with rules of combination from the unit bank could be 
developed. These could also be augmented, if continuing professional development 
(CPD) requirements warranted it, beyond the MA, so that updating could be simpler. 

(Hughes 2000a) 



Qualifications and small firms 

Debate over fundamental issues relating to learning in SMEs is required, including: 

■ changing the national focus away from assessment and towards learning, by 
concentrating on learning outcomes, ie what a learner should be able to do, on 
completion of a learning programme 

■ re-examination of appropriate assessment criteria and flexible assessment options 
so students may elect to check for themselves that they are ready to progress. 
Alternatively, they may prefer formal assessment by an external assessor, on 
completion of parts or whole courses, perhaps leading to recognised awards based 
on units of NVQs 

■ unitisation of qualifications and appropriate relationships between part and full 
qualifications, with the amounts of learning that can be counted as a unit and the 
overall qualification. This may enable routine use of some units within many courses. 
The sizes of the smallest parts of qualifications, and of whole courses which will be 
publicly funded, also needs to be determined. 

(LSDA 2001a) 
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G: teaching and learning issues 



Overview 

LSDA has conducted a range of research on teaching and learning issues for vocational 
education and training. Key themes include the view that the development of new skills 
will challenge conventional approaches to learning and assessment and may be more 
appropriately delivered and assessed in more practical and work-based contexts, 
requiring new methods of teaching and learning. 

LSDA has published research on a range of topics, including the value and benefits of 
realistic work environments, on learning lessons for improving teaching and learning 
from preparation for international skills competitions and on the full-time education and 
training option of the New Deal as well as policy advice position papers and a number of 
national consultation responses which develop LSDA’s views on improving vocational 
teaching and learning. 

Other relevant material is reviewed in: topic E on the content of programmes; topic F on 
qualifications and assessment; topic H on the delivery of learning; and topic I on quality 
improvement. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
18,40 

Research reports 
1 , 12 , 21 , 35 , 36 , 29 , 38 , 39 
Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
30 , 31 , 37 



Key messages 

■ The concept of training as opposed to education deserves fresh attention. It has 
become too narrowly defined through the introduction of competence-based models 
of skills acquisition. There is a need to develop a theoretical base from which to 
improve the pedagogy of work-based learning. 

■ Colleges should capitalise on the opportunities for the development and practice of 
skills in a realistic but controlled environment, rather than apologising for the lack of 
real workplace assessment. There is a role for both on- and off-the-job learning 
through NVQs and other vocational qualifications. 
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■ The development of some of these new skills will challenge conventional approaches 
to learning and assessment. 

■ One way forward [with developing the concept of training] would be to develop what 
might be termed a pedagogy of work in which research about how people learn in 
the academic and vocational spheres can be harnessed. 

■ Teaching and learning delivery methods may need to be adapted for small firms. 

■ Explicit partnership arrangements between schools, colleges, training providers and 
industry would improve practices and strategies for delivering vocational education 
and training. 



Issues 

Challenges and issues to be addressed 

The concept of training as opposed to education deserves fresh attention. It has become 
too narrowly defined through the introduction of competence-based models of skills 
acquisition. 

(Huddleston and Unwin in Stanton and Richardson 1997) 



Better work-based learning 

The Common Inspection Framework (CIF) of OFSTED and the Adult Learning 
Inspectorate (ALI) emphasises the benefit to the individual learners as the principal 
criterion for judgements on the quality of provision. Modern Apprenticeship frameworks 
require greater theoretical understanding and the development and assessment of key 
skills. These developments have switched the emphasis from the assessment of 
competence in a work role to the development and application of knowledge and skills in 
a work context. The inspection process is therefore looking for a wider range of learning 
activities and observable learning in the workplace. Providers need more support to 
come to terms with these developments and to adapt their methods of teaching, learning 
and assessment accordingly. 

(Hughes 2002) 

The workplace provides an environment to develop many different types of skill and 
knowledge. In many small businesses, employers and employees are learning from their 
everyday experiences, perhaps in informal ways. Providers of support for small 
businesses should perhaps concentrate on the development of capacity to learn 
informally in the workplace, and the relationship between this informal learning and more 
formal learning. 

(Hughes et al 2002) 

Colleges should capitalise on the opportunities for the development and practice of skills 
in a realistic but controlled environment, rather than apologising for the lack of real 
workplace assessment. There is a role for both on- and off-the-job learning through 
NVQs and other vocational qualifications. 

(Armstrong and Hughes 2000) 
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The development of some of these new skills will challenge conventional approaches to 
learning and assessment. Many are more appropriately delivered and assessed in more 
practical and work-based contexts and will require new methods of teaching and 
learning. 



(Hughes and Mager 2000) 



Approaches to development 

Need for a ‘pedagogy of work-based learning’ 

One way forward [with developing the concept of training] would be to develop what 
might be termed a pedagogy of work in which research about how people learn in the 
academic and vocational spheres can be harnessed. 

(Huddleston and Unwin in Stanton and Richardson 1997) 

Improving vocational teaching and learning strategies 

Teaching strategies to develop the vocational context require careful planning and often 
a revision of traditional teaching styles. They need to focus on active learning, where 
students are involved in activities such as investigating, discussing, planning and 
presenting. 



Examples of such teaching strategies include: 

■ use of business-based materials 

■ use of case studies, role play and discussion groups 

■ analysis of industry data 

■ presentations from employers 

■ focused visits to industry 

■ work experience placements and work shadowing. 

(Moore 2001) 

During project visits to identify ways of encouraging recruitment to technician-level 
engineering, managers and young people largely agreed on the features that made for 
the best engineering training, including: 

■ a high proportion of hands-on learning 

■ the quality of the instructors/teachers 

■ schemes which strove for higher than minimum standards. 

Those involved with work-based training particularly valued: 
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■ the opportunity to learn and gain qualifications while earning 

■ the disciplined, adult atmosphere of the training environments. 

(Shirley and Weiss 2001) 

The role of realistic work environments in vocational learning and training 

Realistic work environments play an important role in providing learning that needs a 
work context but is better developed initially in a realistic work environment than in a real 
workplace. Additional benefits include experiencing the transition between education and 
working life, such as the unsociable aspects of work. 

But issues about the appropriateness of NVQ outcomes derived from a realistic work 
environment setting need to be addressed. There appears to be increasing recognition 
that there is a role for both NVQs and vocational qualifications that develop knowledge 
and skills in a more controlled setting. 

Colleges should capitalise on the opportunities for the development and practice of skills 
in a realistic but controlled environment, rather than apologising for the lack of real 
workplace assessment. 

The lack of an acknowledged role for realistic work environments has contributed to the 
absence of new ones being developed. This should be considered by the local Learning 
and Skills Councils, as RVQ-type qualifications (also known as technical certificates) 
may require a more controlled, practical learning environment in which to develop 
vocational skills. 

(Armstrong and Hughes 2000) 

Adaptation of teaching and learning methods for SMEs 

Teaching and learning delivery methods may need to be adapted for small firms. The 
LSDA/ADAPT survey report indicates that many colleges working with small firms have 
drawn on their strengths and have adapted traditional cultures to provide successful new 
ways for people in SMEs to access learning. These changes involved major investments 
in staff retraining, in implementation of ICT mechanisms and in developing appropriate 
training and development courses. This development is not insignificant, whether in the 
development of new courses or in the ‘repackaging’ of existing ones. 

(LSDA 2000) 



Practices and strategies for delivering vocational training 

The project conducted by Shirley and Weiss found that a number of principles underlay 
the good practice examined in the project, including: 

■ ongoing explicit partnership arrangements between schools, colleges, training 
providers and the industry 

■ partnership arrangements which are based on the design and practice of progression 
patterns beneficial to individuals and which meet the needs of industry 
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■ provision and updating of information among partners, particularly the stimulation of 
interest in schools about the opportunities afforded by careers in engineering 

■ organised and well-resourced opportunities for vocational teachers to be kept up to 
date about current industrial practice 

■ high-quality learning experiences based on skilled and devoted staff in well- 
resourced environments 

■ the extension of opportunities to groups of learners not traditionally associated with 
engineering, and the identification and removal of barriers to their participation. 

(Shirley and Weiss 2001 ) 

The report by Smeaton et al on the UK Skills project provides details of strategies to help 

students work with professionals. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 
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H: delivery of vocational skills 

Overview 



It is important to find ways of delivering learning which will suit and be attractive to 
different groups of learners. For example, LSDA research concludes that those on 
Modern Apprenticeship programmes might not be attracted to predominantly classroom- 
based learning; and learning might be taken to employees in small firms, rather than 
expecting employees to travel to the provider. Practices that confer vocational 
authenticity are important not just to establish the credibility of the programmes, but to 
ensure its effectiveness. 

LSDA has published both strategic policy advice and practical guidance on this topic. 

Other relevant material is reviewed in: topic E on the content of programmes; topic F on 
assessment and qualifications; topic G on teaching and learning issues; and topic I on 
quality improvement. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
7 , 11 , 18 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
22 , 23 , 24 , 29 



Key messages 

■ There is a need to build the capacity of work-based providers and to develop new 
ways of delivering learning in the workplace. 

■ The current provider infrastructure also may not be adequate to deliver off-the-job 
training in the range of occupational areas required. 

■ If off-the-job learning is delivered through classroom-based learning, unrelated to 
workplace experience, there is a danger that some young people will find the Modern 
Apprenticeship option less attractive. 

■ Features that confer ‘vocational authenticity’ to the work and often contribute to 
maintaining enthusiasm for it and commitment to learning are widely recognised. 

■ Personal contact is a vital component of promoting learning in small firms. Colleges 
need to consider how to resource this. 

■ Ways of reducing the costs of training for small firms need to be found. 
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Where possible, training needs to be taken out to small firms rather than be based in 
colleges. 



Issues 

Role of providers in delivering vocational training 

LSDA research suggests that there is a lack of quality in government-supported work- 
based learning. There is a need to build the capacity of work-based providers and to 
develop new ways of delivering learning in the workplace. 

(Hughes 2002a) 

The current provider infrastructure also may not be adequate to deliver off-the-job 
training in the range of occupational areas required. LSDA suggests that an audit be 
carried out of the adequacy of provider capacity. Over recent years, with the 
development of work-based assessment of NVQs, many providers have reduced their 
vocational training provision. The setting up of local Learning and Skills Councils (LSCs) 
with a clear responsibility for, and detailed knowledge of, the provider base in their area 
may provide a vital mechanism for assessing capacity. 

(Hughes 2000a) 

The role of ICT in supporting delivery in the workplace is potentially enormous. Learning 
provision needs to be brought into communities and workplaces for disadvantaged and 
low-paid workers. 

(Hughes and Mager2000) 



Work-based learning for young people 

Many young people who opt to follow the work-based route often do so to leave behind 
classroom-based learning in favour of a more practical approach. If off-the-job learning is 
delivered through classroom-based learning, unrelated to workplace experience, there is 
a danger that these young people will find the Modern Apprenticeship option less 
attractive. 

Approaches to work-based learning for young people must be developed which remain 
motivating and engaging to these learners and which sustain the work-based 
apprenticeship route as a distinctive option. 

(Hughes 2000a) 



Adaptation of delivery methods for small firms 

Regular contacts and visits by college staff to employers’ premises remain essential, 
even though much training and development can be delivered effectively by distance 
learning and through outreach centres, and supervised by a course tutor. It is also 
critical to have tutor support available to assist students by telephone or e-mail on an ad- 
hoc basis. The skills required to provide such interactive support are new. 
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It is also important to allow a large amount of time and energy for the selection of ICT 
facilities and computerised learning systems, as these form the backbone that supports 
everything else. 

(LSDA 2000) 



Approaches to development 

Useful practice for delivering vocational learning to young people 

Features that confer ‘vocational authenticity’ to the work and often contribute to 
maintaining enthusiasm for it and commitment to learning are widely recognised. 
Specialist provision should be capitalised upon. For example, pupils based in school 
might undertake work at an FE college, a training organisation or a specialist centre 
supported by a sector of industry. 

Pupils might take regular or extended work experience or training that matches the 
vocational course they are pursuing. For instance, pupils following an NVQ programme 
are likely to gain by assessment, feedback and verification of achievement during their 
work experience. The learning gained from work experience/ training is capitalised on at 
school. For example, pupils who have this experience might discuss in lessons how 
general subjects have relevance to vocational and work-related learning. 

The expertise of adults in enterprise and industry can be an invaluable asset to 
vocational learning. It has been long established that ‘well-planned, focused visits ... 

(lead to) ... gains in ... motivation and understanding’ ( Part One GNVQ pilot: interim 
report, Ofsted 1996). Visiting experts, projects and challenges, industry days and 
careers conferences, interest groups and clubs supported by an employer or group of 
employers are some of the many approaches to capitalising on the relationship. 

Inspection evidence shows that many young people gain from well-planned vocational 
courses and work-related learning. There are sometimes difficulties, too: courses that 
lack the structure, goals, incentives and transfer value for learners when they move from 
one phase of education or pathway into another. It is important that breadth and balance 
be maintained in their curriculum so that choice at transition is not jeopardised and that 
skills relevant to their next stage are developed. 

(Increased Flexibility Support Programme Newsletter 2001) 

Useful practice for delivering learning and training to small businesses 

Personal contact is a vital component of promoting learning in small firms. Colleges 
need to consider how to resource this. The diversity of small firms adds to this 
resourcing issue, particularly in remote rural areas. Staffing requirements for working 
with small firms will include a wide range of professionals, not just teachers and 
lecturers. 

Providing support and training for small firms is not a lucrative source of income for 
colleges. Ways of reducing the costs of training for small firms need to be found. Linking 
small firms with larger companies to share education and training resources might work. 
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Small firms purchasing training and assistance jointly from colleges on a ‘cluster basis’ 
may reduce their purchasing and associated costs, while the colleges may be able to 
reduce their pre-sales resource by dealing with a cluster of collaborating small firms. 
Clustering can also enable those within it to have market and economic information 
collated and shared jointly, to the mutual benefit of all concerned. This may also enable 
the cluster to share such information with those with regional influence and at national 
and government levels, perhaps in conjunction with the forthcoming national Small 
Business Service. 

(LSDA 2000) 

Where possible, training needs to be taken out to small firms rather than be based in 
colleges. The importance of networking and informal learning needs to be emphasised. 

Particularly, but not exclusively, in relation to small firms - learning through work is less 
well-formed than learning at work. New learning models are required where learning 
through the job brings about increased capacity. This would require an active learning 
culture and innovative ways of securing learning. 

(Hughes 2000b, page 7) 
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I: quality improvement 

Overview 

A recurring theme in LSDA’s work on quality improvement in vocational education and 
training is that regular and systematic updating of the pedagogic and specialist skills of 
teachers and trainers is required to ensure that they are able to deliver effectively the 
knowledge and skills needed to support economic competitiveness. 

LSDA has conducted a range of research into quality improvement in the work-based 
sector and centres of vocational excellence as a means of helping learning providers 
gear up for a new post-16 sector and the challenges posed by a number of high-profile 
policy initiatives, such as Centres of Vocational Excellence. LSDA has also published 
research and good practice into how best to develop leading-edge staff; into creating 
effective staff secondments to business and industry; and into developing skills for 
responsiveness to employer needs and economic development. 

Further relevant information may be found in: topics G on teaching and learning issues; 
topic H on delivery of learning and topic J on developing provider/employer partnerships. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
10, 18 

Research reports 
2, 8,19,6, 12, 35, 29 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
27 



Key messages 

■ Regular and systematic updating of the pedagogic and specialist skills of teachers 
and trainers is required to ensure that they are able to deliver effectively the 
knowledge and skills needed to support economic competitiveness. 

■ There has been little sustained and systematic development of staff in the work- 
based sector. 

■ The range of programmes available for young people may not be meeting the needs 
of all learners in work-based learning. 

■ Colleges that have succeeded in forging relationships with local firms have been 
those that have invested in extensive staff development programmes. 
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Individual staff in FE colleges keep themselves up to date in a variety of ways but 
there is no coherent approach to updating vocational staff across the sector. 



issues 

The need for updated skills for vocational training 

There is a low proportion of staff with relevant qualifications in the work-based sector. 
There has been little sustained and systematic development of staff. Demands for more 
rigorous learning and assessment in the work-based route need to be accompanied by 
support and development of the people charged with its delivery. The work-based sector 
needs to be supported to take a strategic view of its own development through better 
self-assessment and quality improvement. 

The range of programmes available for young people may not be meeting the needs of 
all learners in work-based learning. As a result, learners may be placed on inappropriate 
programmes, which they subsequently leave without completing. There are important 
related issues of good careers guidance and accurate initial assessment followed by the 
delivery of effective learner support. 

(Hughes 2002b) 

Regular and systematic updating of the pedagogic and specialist skills of teachers and 
trainers is required to ensure that they are able to deliver effectively the knowledge and 
skills needed to support economic competitiveness. 

(Hughes and Mager 2000) 

Vocational education and training staff should be up to date in skills and knowledge to 
the level at which they are teaching. There should be minimum standards for this, 
preferably endorsed by FENTO, which providers should have to meet as a condition of 
funding. Opportunities for sharing staff training and updating with employers should be 
considered. Organisations such as LSDA, the Learning and Skills Council, National 
Training Organisations (NTOs, now SSCs), awarding bodies and the DfEE need to offer 
guidance and support. Appropriate structures and, possibly, a central fund for staff 
updating and product development are needed to secure systematic updating across the 
sector. 

(Brookes and Hughes 2001) 

The delivery of high-quality specialist vocational provision 

In Searching for excellence in FE colleges, LSDA reported upon research undertaken 
into how far FE colleges provide state-of-the-art vocational education and training. It 
found that the successful delivery of such provision depended upon having: 

■ a focused mission and strategy 

■ first-rate teaching by expert staff 

■ relevant and coherent content 

■ sustained relationships with employers 
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appropriate equipment and accommodation 



(Hughes and Smeaton 2001) 



The need to improve vocational teaching and learning 

There is a need for new and more challenging standards as the importance of work- 
based learning grows. In particular, there needs to be demonstrable impact on: 

■ the development of individuals 

■ the business success of employers 



■ the country’s skill base. 



(Hughes 2000b) 



While pastoral support for individual trainees is reported to be often good, it requires 
further development in other areas of trainee support. Significant issues that have 
emerged include: 



■ poor image of work-based training and its impact on recruitment - messages from 
teachers, employers and careers advisers should reinforce the legitimacy of the 
work-based route to qualifications and success 

■ poor initial assessment and action planning - individualised approaches are required 
that interpret the results of customised screening and diagnostic tests, and provide 
guidance on effective learning opportunities 

■ retention and successful completion - anecdotal evidence suggests that retention 
and successful completion is as problematic in the work-based route as in other 
post-1 6 provision 

■ supporting training in the workplace - the success of work-based training is crucially 
dependent on encouraging ownership by employers, line managers/supervisors; 
peers; mentors 

■ encouraging exchange of practice - the practice of preparing self-assessment 
reports could be built upon and benchmarking encouraged 

■ support activity to extend current practice — the LSC provides the opportunity to 
develop a more comprehensive approach to quality improvement, which could build 
on current arrangements 



models for learning at and through work - most learning appears to be undertaken in 
traditional off-the-job modes. 

(Huqhes 2002b) 



The value of staff development programmes in developing employer links 

Colleges that have succeeded in forging relationships with local firms have been those 
that have invested in extensive staff development programmes. They have done so to 
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familiarise their academic staff with ICT basic principles and hardware. This is essential 
to enable ICT to be embedded into the curriculum, and to enable colleges to create an 
infrastructure to increase the delivery of online and distance learning. Some colleges 
consider that they will need to maintain physical outreach centres and mobile training 
facilities until typical students become more confident of ICT and perhaps less shy of 
colleges. 

(LSDA 2000) 



Despite strong support for teacher placement from managers, many schools and 
colleges have reported problems with finding time to release staff to undertake them, for 
example finding and paying for cover. These problems are often associated with the 
more traditional pattern of teacher placement, which involves teachers spending one or 
two weeks with a particular employer. While there is a great deal to commend this form 
of placement, there are manageability, resource and education-based arguments for 
looking at other forms of delivery. 



(Moore 2001) 



Developing cutting-edge vocational skills 

Individual staff in FE colleges keep themselves up to date in a variety of ways but there 
is no coherent approach to updating vocational staff across the sector. The stock of 
teachers with significant and recent work experience in their vocational area is 
diminishing. Many FE staff have not been employed directly in their industry for 5-15 
years. Securing work experience for these staff is a priority. 

(Brookes and Hughes 2001) 

Staff clearly see the value of a period back in industry but have little opportunity to 
experience it. Some feel that teaching a vocational skill enables them to keep up to date, 
whereas others stress the need to return to a ‘real’ work environment. 

Much of their updating is done outside timetabled hours, at weekends and during 
holidays. Time should be allocated to updating skills and knowledge in an appropriate 
setting. 

(Brookes and Hughes 2001) 



Approaches to development 

Developing partnership and economic development skills 

There needs to develop economic development and partnership competence for FE staff 
and management. 

FE staff undertake more continuing professional development than staff in any other 
sector. Economic development and partnerships issues however take place behind more 
pressing concerns such as curriculum issues. Many staff in a survey said that if a 
qualification framework for these subjects existed, they would take it up. 

There seems to be a parallel willingness among those responsible for staff development 
to support the costs of such development. 
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The publication includes a learning needs analysis tool - it is aimed at staff engaged in 
local economic development activities in relation to strategy and project development in 
a partnership setting where colleges collaborate with others. 

(Johnston and James 2000) 



FE staff secondments to business and industry 

Well-planned and appropriate secondments and placements are powerful learning 
experiences that result in a wide range of benefits, to staff concerned, to students and to 
the host organisation. Placements provide effective staff updates with immediate 
benefits. 

Advancements in working practices and the vast range of vocational contexts contained 
in the FE curriculum mean that recent and relevant experience in business and industry 
is increasingly important for college staff. But access to industrial placements is far from 
universal across the FE sector. 

Secondments can serve many purposes including improving college staff knowledge of 
industrial customers; improving general awareness of industry management practice; 
developing employer awareness of further education provision; building specific 
awareness of up-to-date techniques and skill requirements; developing and checking out 
student work placements. 

Industrial placements work best within a whole-college staff development policy. Even 
when well-organised and well-funded placements and secondments rely on individual 
good will and motivation for their success. Some FE colleges have tried to recognise this 
by offering accreditation to the individuals taking part. 

The LSDA project provides a good practice guide and checklist. 

(Hughes 1998) 



Incentives and rewards for high-quality staff 

A range of incentives and rewards are needed to attract staff from industry. These may 
include: 

■ financial rewards that are comparable to remuneration in their vocational sector 

■ a range of resources to support their initial teaching experience 

■ involvement in the planning and updating of the vocational content of courses 

■ the opportunity to pair more experienced teachers with new recruits from industry to 
allow cross-fertilisation of experience and expertise. 

Shared staffing with employers or the endorsement of industry may also be attractive. 
Employer partners could offer their staff the chance to work part-time in further 
education. 

New methods of working allowing some flexibility in working conditions are needed, 
including: 
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0 industrial updating through placement and cooperative working arrangements with 
large and small enterprises 

° the opportunity to offer consultancy services to industry 
° a role in the updating of current vocational staff 

0 timetables which include dedicated time to undertake regular research and 
development with up-to-date teaching schemes, activities and materials. 

(Hughes 2001b) 
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Overview 



A key conclusion of LSDA’s research and advice on working with employers on skills 
matters is that getting them involved can be challenging, but it is worthwhile because of 
the wide range of benefits that can accrue from provider/employer relationships. To 
support employers effectively, learning providers need to be involved in a wide range of 
activities including relationship marketing, awareness raising, providing information and 
general involvement in the everyday life of the business community. 

A number of LSDA research projects have investigated aspects of the provider/employer 
relationship including how to develop responsiveness in vocational education and 
training; ways of working with industry. LSDA has also published guidance on practices 
and strategies that can improve and develop provider links with employers. 

Further relevant material can be found in: topic C on meeting employer needs and topic 
D on meeting the needs of individuals. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
42 

Research reports 
17, 13, 5, 35, 29, 39 

Developmental advice, practices and strategies 
31, 41 



Key messages 

■ Getting employers involved is challenging. 

■ Employers will want to be convinced not only that they have the capacity to provide 
appropriate learning support to learners, but also that there are sound commercial 
arguments for investing time in learning activities. 

■ Training providers can face a variety of problems, from a lack of commitment to 
learning on the part of some employers, to concerns about the difficulties, for both 
tutors and workplace supervisors, of coping with learners who may need substantial 
support 

■ These difficulties may be more pronounced when training providers are attempting to 
find work-based learning opportunities for ‘harder to help’ learners. 
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■ Providers need to be involved in many other support activities to engage employers 
in learning. These include relationship marketing, awareness raising, providing 
information and general involvement in the everyday life of the business community. 

■ There is a need for more specialist support, such as specific identification of training 
needs, research and technical support to develop new products or new working 
practices. 

■ Brokers can play a key role. Employers are more likely to be receptive to brokers 
who can promote the goals of higher profit and business success through a range of 
services and facilities with learning as a key component. 

■ Strategic alliances between employers and education training providers can add 
more value to the learning opportunities provided than is likely to result from a more 
traditional producer/supplier relationship. 

■ Key characteristics of responsiveness to employer and learner needs might include: 
the capacity to identify skills gaps and assess individual needs; a clear articulation of 
needs in a common language; expert staff able to work flexibly without detriment to 
regular provision and the capacity to customise training packages. 



Issues 

Getting employers involved 

Getting employers involved is challenging. Training providers can face a variety of 
problems, from a lack of commitment to learning on the part of some employers, to 
concerns about the difficulties, for both tutors and workplace supervisors, of coping with 
learners who may need substantial support. 



These difficulties may be more pronounced when training providers are attempting to 
find work-based learning opportunities for ‘harder to help’ learners such as ex-offenders, 
people with disabilities and/or learning difficulties, young people who have left school 
without qualifications, and people from socially excluded groups. Employers may 
perceive a number of barriers to getting involved, including: 

■ lack of time to get involved in planning and reviewing on-the-job learning 

■ uncertainties about who takes responsibility for supporting learners 

■ perceived distinctions between on- and off-the-job learning, viewing the former as 
their role and the latter as that of the training provider 

■ the technical language of learning, assessment and qualifications may be off-putting 

■ tight budgets for all aspects of learning may limit the time and resources available 

■ time spent on education and qualifications may not be seen as commercially 
rewarding 
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■ the demands of learners may be thought to conflict with those of other workers 

■ employers may be deterred by the background history of some learners (such as ex- 
offenders, drug users, those who have a poor record of work attendance or have 
been dismissed by another employer). 

Developing relationships between college and employers 

A joint FEDA BAe systems project researched the development of best practice 

partnerships between education and training providers and employers, drawing on 

models from business and industry. 

Key findings included: 

■ strategic alliances between employers and education training providers can add 
more value to the learning opportunities provided than is likely to result from a more 
traditional producer/supplier relationship 

■ it is equally valid to assess the costs and benefits of partnerships concerned with the 
development of skills as it is to evaluate those concerned with the exchange of any 
other service. Models drawn from business theory could provide a useful starting 
point when determining the business case for partnerships between education and 
industry 

■ there is frequently a lack of clarity in defining the needs and consequently there is an 
inexact match with learning opportunities that increase employee effectiveness. 
Better mutual understanding could be beneficial 

■ strategic alliances can help with predicting long-term skill and knowledge 
requirements, thereby shifting the emphasis from remedying deficits to predicting 
and planning for the future. 

(Hughes and Cottam 2000) 



Developing responsiveness 

Although labour market information has been used in a limited way in the past, providers 
are conscious of the need to increase its use. Private training organisations feel that they 
are missing out as they do not know how to obtain or use it. Colleges confirm that skills 
forecasts are used to check that provision synchronises with labour market needs, but 
skills forecasts are insufficiently detailed to be of much use. 

Although the identification of demands on the workforce is important, using this 
information within a system geared to adapting provision and developing new learning 
programmes is equally vital. 

(Hughes and McPherson 2001) 



A responsive system requires: 

■ regular and frequent information from employers about their skills gaps and 
shortages 
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0 skilled, competent workforces able to learn things quickly 

0 quality assurance and funding systems which enable training responses to be 
assembled quickly 

B a unitised qualifications framework 
B changes to employer attitudes about training. 

Forward planning can only go so far to prepare for unexpected need. A nimble and 
responsive system is needed which can rapidly customise provision to meet emerging 
needs. 

Key ingredients of such a system would be: 

0 capacity to identify skills gaps and assess individual needs 
0 clear articulation of needs in a common language 

0 expert teaching staff able to work flexibly without detriment to regular provision 
0 the capacity to customise training packages 

0 sensitive funding regimes which enable employers, individuals and the local 
economy to up-skill rapidly 

The publication provides examples of colleges responses and checklist for colleges 
wishing to use labour market information. 

(Hughes 1997) 



The project includes 17 case studies demonstrating different ways in which colleges 
have improved their responsiveness to employers, including working to tailor training 
facilities, training courses, flexible delivery methods, small firm development. 

The project raises a number of key points for colleges: 

0 managing the interface - senior staff must be committed to working with industry and 
having a strategy for driving it forward. Supportive and empowering management is 
essential. Flexibility within the strategic plan is also essential for coping with 
unpredicted demand. Major projects must be managed at a senior level within the 
college - they will need management time and a high level of commitment from 
college staff 

■ partnerships - colleges should establish clear guideline and objectives for 

partnerships and develop the appropriate management. If there are real long-term 
opportunities, consider setting up a charity organisation 

0 flexibility and responsiveness - colleges should anticipate change and be proactive 
not reactive. Alternative modes of delivery for traditional courses should be explored. 
The ability to respond quickly is essential. Flexibility of the most important factor in 
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securing the participation of small firms. A choice of delivery methods together with 
the option of change if circumstances require, may enable many candidates to 
complete the programme despite pressures of being a manager in a small firm 

■ staffing - intensive staff development may be needed to facilitate quality delivery. 
Staff involved in marketing to industry must be familiar with the full range of college 
services. Full use should be made of labour market intelligence and surveys of local 
industrial sectors. Every opportunity should be taken to pursue individual contacts 

■ curriculum development - integrating current external requirements into the 
curriculum will ensure that students are aware of and equipped for the commercial 
marketplace. 

(Hughes 1997) 



Approaches to development 
Developing the relationship 

Providers need to be involved in many other support activities to engage employers in 
learning. These include relationship marketing, awareness raising, providing information 
and general involvement in the everyday life of the business community. There is a need 
for more specialist support, such as specific identification of training needs, research and 
technical support to develop new products or new working practices. There needs to be 
access to a core of funding that will support the development of this service. 

Brokers can play a key role. Employers are more likely to be receptive to brokers who 
can promote the goals of higher profit and business success through a range of service 
sand facilities with learning as a key component. 

(Taylor and Cameron 2001) 

Links with businesses should benefit students, teachers and the businesses themselves. 
It is important to remember that businesses have to manage their day-to-day operations, 
so cannot always respond as quickly as you may want them to. In contacting businesses 
planning is crucial. Think about what you actually want out of your contact with industry, 
perhaps writing it down in the form of a brief. Target specific organisations and consider 
how an education/business link might benefit them, too. 

Key points for setting up and maintaining education/business links: 

■ make use of existing links 

■ identify key sources and organisations to provide addresses and phone numbers 

■ avoid inundating the same business with too many requests 

■ be clear about exactly what you need from the business 

■ don’t expect too much too soon - businesses have a business to run 

■ try to think of some mutual benefit that could be provided by the link. 

(Moore 2001) 
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The LSDA/UKSKILLS project also provides details of strategies to provide better links 
with employers. 

(Smeaton, Hughes and Hall 2002) 



Getting employers involved 

Employers can provide a number of benefits or services to schools or colleges to help 

them make their courses more work-related: 

■ curriculum advice - where employers will offer practical support or advice on the 
delivery of courses, their content and the latest industrial or commercial advances, 
often through joining a subject or departmental advisory group 

■ curriculum materials - these are sometimes sponsored or produced by a company or 
consortium of industrial organisations, with the aim of advising or attracting potential 
entrants to industry 

■ mentoring - an adult with industrial or commercial experience gives one-to-one 
support to a student or trainee who is looking to enter the employment market 

■ mock interviews — simulated interviews conducted by people who interview 
candidates as part of their actual job roles 

■ talks or lectures - an employer may visit the classroom and provide a ‘reality check’ 
on vocational theory and student perceptions 

■ work-based projects - where one or more students may undertake a problem-solving 
or analytical task on the company's premises 

■ work experience - a full engagement in the workplace, which has become a staple 
element of work-related education 

■ work shadowing - allows students to observe the working environment, undertake 
tasks and talk to staff 



■ workplace visits - structured visits to companies can help understanding, but require 
a deal of planning on the part of the firm involved. 



(Moore 2001 ) 



Challenges of getting employers involved can be overcome and perceptions changed. 
LSDA case studies show that a key success factor developing a whole organisation 
approach to meeting the needs of employers, for example by: 



■ making it the job of every trainer (not just the placement officer) to help build 
relationships with employers seeking openings to develop new work-based learning 
opportunities 

■ seeing working relationships between individuals as being absolutely critical. 
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Employers will want to be convinced, not only that they have the capacity to 
provide appropriate learning support to learners, but also that there are sound 
commercial arguments for investing time in learning activities. When seeking to 
collaborate with employers, trainers need to be able to explain clearly what will be 
required, what the cost implications may be and what support employers can expect in 
return from the training provider. 

Employers can be involved with work-based learning in a variety of ways and care 
should be exercised in selecting the most appropriate in each case. 

Managing the interface between on- and off-the-job experience is crucial. The training 
provider (whether a company in-house trainer, a college, or a private or voluntary sector 
provider of training) needs to mediate between the employer and learner, as well as 
handle the often complex administration and quality assurance of schemes. 

(Taylor 2001) 

The above publication includes examples of good practice for getting employers 
involved: 

■ resources to do the job 

■ preparing for learning at work 

■ supporting effective learning in the workplace 

■ supporting learners’ personal development. 

Whole-college approach to developing the relationship with employers 

Colleges need to plan for responsiveness and take advantage of all opportunities to 
foster relationships and partnerships with their business community. Responsiveness to 
the needs of industry has implications for initial training, continuing professional 
development, the development of higher level skills and for newly returned entrants to 
the labour market. A regular audit of the interface between the college and its local, 
regional, national and international business community is therefore an important part of 
the strategic planning process. 

(Hughes 1997) 



Developing responsive provision 

Colleges working with industry provides an audit instrument which colleges can use to 
assess the extent to which they are responsive to industry needs. 

(Hughes 1997) 



Creating relationships with small businesses 

Targeting is crucial as the needs of these different types of firms are different. Many 
colleges had partnership activities resulting in some tangible ‘end products’, for instance, 
funding for a computing centre or helpdesk service for small firms. These activities could 
enable initial funding to reap long-term benefits for the FE colleges and their 
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neighbourhoods. Other partnerships prepared their students for the future by arranging 
work experience placements in local smaller firms 

Development of ongoing relationships is a lengthy process, which can be retarded by 
overt pressure to sell services or by a lack of the realisation that representatives in 
smaller and larger organisations may have to be approached in very different ways. 

(LSDA 2000) 



Working with micro-businesses 

Advice on this suggests the need to: 

B list, categorise and analyse the college’s existing partnerships with micro-businesses 

■ review policies to instigate more effective ways of keeping in contact with local 
employers 

B raise these resource issues with the appropriate bodies to ensure they are aware of 
the college’s contribution and the resources required to sustain partnerships 

" check how the college keeps up to date with local employers’ views 

■ check what steps the college has taken to coordinate its approaches to local firms 

B check that services to a local, smaller workplace have really benefited it 

■ check how the college keeps up to date with statutory requirements on issues that 
are common to many local workplaces (eg health and safety, employment, data 
protection, human rights, disability-related issues and so on) so that it can develop 
effective services in these areas 

Colleges should: 

• develop a range of services, apart from training, connected with business 

development; for example, advice in cash flow, employment practice, recruitment 

B consider ways of pricing provision for small firms which take account of available 
subsidies, but require some contribution from the employer, or employee. Ensure 
that pricing policies are transparent and consistent. 

(LSDA 2001b) 





Overview 



The involvement and contribution of a range of other organisations are important to 
achieving success in skills development. Research reports and position papers by LSDA 
have drawn attention to the need to involve NTOs (now SSCs), trade unions, learning 
brokers, advice and guidance organisations and so on, and have suggested the 
contributions that each party might make. 

Further relevant information may be found in: topic A on the contribution of learning 
providers to economic development; and topic B on developing the strategic policy 
framework. 

Key documents 

Strategic reviews and policy advice 
9 

Research reports 
43, 42 



Key messages 
Trade unions 

Trades unions can be influential in promoting confidence and changing cultural attitudes 
by encouraging peer support for learning in the workplace; giving credibility to work- 
based learning initiatives; reaching out to non-traditional learners in partnership with 
providers; using lobbying and brokerage powers to demand learning; taking steps to 
enrich work content; working with employers to set and upgrade skills standards; 
monitoring the quality of training provided in the workplace — for example, workplace 
partnerships, as supported by Unison. 

(Taylor and Cameron 2001) 

National Training Organisations and Sector Skills Councils 

LSDA welcomes the emphasis given to partnership working and the need for NTOs (now 
SSCs) to establish effective working relationships that earn them authority. LSDA is 
particularly concerned that NTOs should engage in dialogue with learning providers to 
constructively advise on ways to improve and extend the learning provision on offer. 

(Hughes 2001a) 
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Approaches to development 
Electrotechnical industries 

There would appear to be an urgent need for a step-change by partners within the sector 
so that they take on board the implications, for skills, of future change not only in 
technology, but also in forms of employment and in patterns of work and careers. This 
needs to involve a mutual acknowledgement and understanding of: 

■ what the skill shortages are 

■ what tools are available to address them. 

More research is needed to add to the information which occupational trends give us 
about skill needs, and major strategies need to be put in place by the industry and all its 
partners to prevent the image of the sector as being increasingly a deterrent factor to 
recruitment and take-up of training. 

The DfEE/NTOs document on skills dialogues recommends change in several areas that 
are relevant to the electrotechnical sector, all of which coordinate with findings of this 
project. 



■ Solve the recruitment problem and the impending difficulties of 10 years hence, 
when the lower levels of attainment of current cohorts will militate against their 
promotion to jobs requiring higher skills and involving supervisory work. However, a 
sharp increase in college provision is specifically precluded. 

■ Do a better job of retaining existing workers: win back traditional recruits; attract 
more people from outside that group - women, members of ethnic minorities, older 
people, and then invest in their skills. 

■ Reduce reliance on under-qualified site workers, both by recognising the skills that 
many site workers already have, and by encouraging workers to gain qualifications 
through training. The demand for this shift comes partly from the need to retain 
workers; partly from a need for multi-skilled or cross-craft workers; and partly from 
customers who want some assurance that they are getting good quality work, and 
thus care about the qualifications of those who do the work. 

■ Address quality problems in front-line supervisory and technician posts and enhance 
project management skills. 

■ Raise the quality of managers and professionals at entry to employment. This is 
closely connected with improving the attractiveness of the industry. 

(Weiss 2001) 
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